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problems of our day: How to secure enough trained 
men and women to bring about the rehabilitation of 
offenders through our correctional systems and thus 
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broad study of correctional manpower and training. 
The Joint Commission is funded under this Act and 
through grants from private foundations, organizations, 
and individuals. 
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FOREWORD 

T he joint commission on Correctional Manpower and Training was set up to address a problem noted 
by crime commissions and many other groups in recent years. This is the ineffectiveness of our cor- 
rectional system, which stems in large part from the fact that it is grossly undermanned and that many of 
its personnel are not trained to rehabilitate offenders. The Joint Commission's responsibility is to study the 
extent and nature of the manpower shortage in corrections, to investigate the needs and resources for train- 
ing correctional workers, and to get something done about meeting the needs it finds. 

It would be foolish to plan how to increase the number and effectiveness of correctional personnel in 
the future without consulting the people already employed in corrections. What do they think of the jobs 
they arc now doing and might do? What do they feel about the training they had for the jobs? What do they 
see as important changes needed in the years immediately ahead? And are they willing to see the changes 
made? 

Seeking answers to such questions, the Joint Commission asked Louis Harris and Associates to inter- 
view a national sample of correctional workers. In all, 1.870 persons were interviewed in institutions and 
in probation and parole agencies. Findings are reported in the following pages. 

This voiume is a companion piece to The Public Looks at Crime and Corrections, the report of a survey 
that gave citizens an opportunity to express themselves concerning the goals of corrections, its personnel, 
and its shortcomings. According to this survey of opinion, the public in general feels that much must be done 
if corrections is to become effective. 

The present study shows that correctional workers themselves are generally in agreement with public 
opinion in this respect. 

On another point the two surveys are not in agreement. The public expressed a low opinion of cor- 
rections as a career. Parents did not intend to recommend such life work to their children; the pay is too low 
and the chances of success too remote. Young people interviewed were not deterred by low pay but by the 
thought that chances of success would be small. But almost all the persons actually working in corrections 
who were interviewed find their jobs satisfying because they offer an opportunity to help people and to see 
the results. Apparently young people who are making up their minds about careers should give some at- 
tention to what corrections personnel think of their work. 

Correctional workers feel the need to inform the public of their aims, methods, and practices, so as to 
secure support, not only for corrections but also for its products — the thousands of men. women, and youths 
who are released from prison and probation every year. Correctional workers no longer want to keep the 
public out; they want its understanding and assistance. 

This study was the responsibility of Joint Commission staff members Rudy Sanfilippo, Jo Wallach, and 
William T. Adams. The report was edited by Roma K. McNickle. 

The Ford Foundation, which has a continuing interest in corrections, provided funds which made the 
study possible. 

The Joint Commission is deeply indebted to correctional administrators for the ready cooperation which 
made this survey possible, and to the personnel who were interviewed for their interest and time and the 
straightforwardness of their responses. 

Garrett Heyns 
Executive Director 
Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training. 
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I. WHY AND HOW THIS STUDY WAS MADE 



A study of correctional manpower, 
such as the Joint Commission on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training was 
authorized by law to make, must in- 
volve more than a count of positions 
authorized in American correctional sys- 
tems, the number of vacancies, the turn- 
over rates, and the ratios of staff to 
offenders. These quantitative factors 
are exceedingly important, the more so 
because they were not available on a 
nationwide basis before the Joint Com- 
mission began its work. But they re- 
present only the surface of information 
which is essential to a critical study of 
manpower shortages and how they may 
be remedied. 

Therefore the Joint Commission re- 
quested Louis Harris and Associates 
to make a study of the attitudes of cor- 
rectional personnel, to measure those 
qualitative factors which substantially 
determine how well corrections does 
its job, how it can recruit and retain com- 
petent personnel, and how persons em- 
ployed in corrections can be educated 
and trained to do effective work. This 
study— conducted in April and May of 
1968 — was concerned with how indi- 
viduals perceive their work, the func- 
tioning of the agencies of which they 
are a part, and the effectiveness of the 
various correctional fields. 

The objective was also to measure 
differences in attitudes. It is important 
to measure the perceptions of correc- 
tional workers in different settings, at 
different levels in those settings, and 
with varying academic backgrounds, to 
see how these factors affect perceptions 
of corrections. Thus the study design 
may be described as a differential per- 
ception analysis. 

Questions may be raised as to whether 
the perceptions reported here present 
the whole truth about the situation in 



which those interviewed are working. 
But the “truth” of the situation is inci- 
dental to performance, because percep- 
tions are the basis on which an individual 
carries on his activities. Hence, percep- 
tions are real in their consequences. 

In addition, the differences in attitudes 
between groups of personnel give a read- 
ing on the probable responses of other 
individuals in similar jobs and with simi- 
lar backgrounds. From such a study as 
this, therefore, we can begin to develop 
predictability as to how correctional pro- 
grams are and will be viewed by groups 
of workers. This measurement of atti- 
tudes is essential in bringing about orga- 
nizational change in corrections. 

The survey reported in the following 
pages is the first effort to contact person- 
ally a significantly large and representa- 
tive nationwide sample of individuals 
working in the field of corrections and, as 
such, should be viewed as a landmark 
study in this field. 

SUBSTANTIVE AREAS 
EXAMINED 

The study sought information in three 
basic areas: attitudes of correctional per- 
sonnel toward the system of criminal 
justice — law enforcement, courts, and 
corrections; individuals’ education and 
training as preparation for their present 
jobs; and their attitudes toward their jobs, 
their fellow workers, and their agencies. 

1. Criminal Justice System 

How are the police, the courts and 
correctional agencies rated and how 
much cooperation existsbetween each 
of these elements of the system? 

Focusing on corrections, what are the 
current goals of different agencies and 
what should their goals be? 



To what extent is there a feeling that 
treatment and restraint are incom- 
patible? 

How much need is there for individual 
counseling? How successful have 
past counseling efforts been? 

How much are correctional personnel 
attempting to influence the community 
to ease the re-entry of the offender in- 
to society? What is the relative im- 
portance given to treatment of the 
individual offender and to attempts to 
influence the community? 

What are the major problems facing 
the ex-offender in the open society? 

Is corrections providing enough help 
to deal with these problems? 

Should the use of probation and pa- 
role be increased or not? 

What have been the successes and 
problems of community-based cor- 
rectional programs? Should their use 
be expanded? 

How prevalent is the use of volunteers 
in correctional agencies and how help- 
ful is their participation? In what ways 
can volunteers be of real service in 
the correctional process? 

Is the use of ex-offenders as full-time 
correctional workers looked on with 
favor? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of using ex-offenders? 

What new kinds of correctional pro- 
grams should be set up? Where should 
the emphasis of these programs lie? 
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2. Education and Training as 
Preparation for Current 
Correctional Jobs 

What are the experiential, educa- 
tional. and demographic backgrounds 
of correctional personnel? 

What specific educational areas are 
felt to be most useful for corrections? 

How much in-service training has 
been conducted? How useful has this 
training been? 

What is the relative importance of 
formal education, in-service training, 
and work experience in current job 
performance? 

How much willingness is there to 
look to universities and private in- 
dustry for help in the development of 
staff training programs? 

What are the current levels of partici- 
pation in school and training pro- 
grams? 

3. Attitudes toward Present 
Job and Agency 

What does the individual like and 
dislike about his job? 

How important are specific elements, 
from “job security” and “pay” to “a 
chance to help other people,” and 
how much satisfaction does the job 
provide in each of these areas? 

What is the individual’s attitude to- 
ward his supervisor? Why does he 
feel most individuals in his agency 
get promoted? 

Does the individual expect to make 
his career in corrections and, if so, in 
what area? What does he feel are his 
chances of success in reaching his 
desired job goal? 

Would the individual recommend cor- 
rections to a young person looking 
for a career? 

How many people at his level does he 
believe are leaving the correctional 
field? Why are they leaving? 



In each of the above areas much has 
been surmised in the past and a good 
deal may be known on a piecemeal basis. 
But in these areas there has been in- 
adequate statistical documentation of 
the attitudes and characteristics of cor- 
rectional personnel. This survey, along 
with others being conducted b> the 
Joint Commission, is intended to provide 
documentation and help bridge the gap 
of inadequate information. 

HOW THE STUDY 
WAS CONDUCTED 

Using information gathered in the sur- 
veys previously conducted by the Joint 
Commission, a sample of agencies was 
drawn in each of six areas: 

State and federal adult institutions 
State and federal juvenile institu- 
tions 

Local probation agencies (county- 
level in most cases) 

State-level probation-only agencies 
State-level probation and parole 
agencies 

State-level parole-only agencies 
Once the specific agencies were se- 
lected, members of the Joint Commis- 
sion staff conferred with the top correc- 
tional official in each state in which an 
agency was located (each county or city 
for local probation), explaining the pur- 
pose of the survey and asking for per- 
mission to conduct interviews in the 
agency. The heads of the selected agen- 
cies were then sent a letter explaining 
the purpose of the survey and asking 
them to prepare a full roster of personnel 
from which a Harris interviewer could 
make a random selection of specific re- 
spondents to be interviewed. 

When the interviewer went to the 
agency, he used a table of random num- 
bers to choose persons to be interviewed 
from each of five categories: top manage- 
ment; middle management; first-line su- 
pervisors; functional specialists (teach- 
ers, probation and parole officers, psy- 
chologists, social workers, classification 
officers, counselors, and similar person- 
nel); and line workers in institutions. Job 
titles included in each major category 
are shown in the Appendix. 

The random numbers table was used 
to prevent any bias, intended or acci- 
dental, which might result from the 



agency head or the interviewer making 
the selection on a less rigorous basis. 

Each respondent was assured that his 
answers, his name, and his agenc> would 
be held in the greatest confidence b> 
Louis Harris and Associates and that all 
results w'ould be presented in group 
terms that would make individual identi- 
fication impossible. The indiv iduals were 
then interviewed in private by Harris 
personnel, using a questionnaire con- 
taining both structured and unstructured 
(free response) items. The interviews 
lasted anywhere from 45 minutes to two 
hours. 

In analyzing the interviews (1,870 in 
all), responses were grouped into four 
categories: ; 

Top and middle management (552) 
First-line supervisors (445) 

Functional specialists (684) 

Line workers (189) 

Additional analysis, based on educa- 
tion, was made for managers and spe- 
cialists. A full description of analytical 
method appears in the Appendix. 

In a sense, the Harris firm points out, 
this is more than a survey conducted 
about correctional personnel. It is also 
a survey conducted by correctional per- 
sonnel. There were, of course, some few 
instances in which individuals felt they 
were unable to cooperate, rosters which 
made specific selections difficult, and 
other minor problems. But generally the 
cooperation the interviewers received at 
all levels of the correctional process was 
magnificent. It is evident that correc- 
tional personnel are willing and even 
eager to participate in that self-appraisal 
which can only lead to a better, more 
effective correctional system. 

PLAN OF THE REPORT 

The following four chapters, including 
the observations, were prepared by the 
Louis Harris staff. Chapter II presents ■ 
a summary of the findings. Chapter III : 
analyzes the responses in regard to the 
criminal justice system. Chapter IV dis- 
cusses the respondents’ perceptions of ■■ 
how their education and training have ; 
prepared them for their present jobs, i 
Chapter V shows attitudes toward re- 
spondents’ jobs and agencies, as well as ' 
toward corrections as a career. 

The final chapter, prepared by the 
Joint Commission staff, indicates some 
implications of the study for corrections. , 
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II. SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 



ATTTITUDES TOWARD THE 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 

A majority of correctional personnel see 
the total system of criminal justice as one 
that is “somewhat effective.” Less than 
one in ten see it as being “very effective.” 

There is a strong feeling that greater 
cooperation by police, courts, and cor- 
rections is needed. 

Each element of the system, however, 
is viewed differently. The police receive 
a positive rating from almost 70 percent 
of correctional workers, but neither the 
courts nor corrections itself is seen in 
such a favorable light. Only a minority 
of correctional personnel give these two 
areas a positive rating. 

The low rating of the courts stems 
from a number of perceptions on the 
part of correctional workers: 

• Just over half feel the courts have 
been “generally fair” in dealing with of- 
fenders. There is strong minority feeling 
(expressed by one in four) that the courts 
have been too lenient. 

• Six in ten agree with the proposi- 
tion that “recent court decisions (parti- 
cularly the Supreme Court) have gone 
too far in the direction of protecting the 
rights of the accused and have not paid 
enough attention to protecting society.” 

• There is some minority fee'ing, 
particularly in adult institutions, that 
recent judicial decisions have moved 
the courts too much into the running of 
correctional agencies. 

It is unlikely that the negative attitude 
toward the courts indicates that correc- 
tional personnel believe offenders should 
be punished more than they are now. 
What is implied is that the offender can- 
not be really helped unless he enters 
correctional process. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF CORRECTIONS 

Belief in the efficacy of corrections is 
more a question of potential than of 
actuality. No correctional setting re- 
ceives a positive rating from a majority 
of personnel. Adult institutions receive 
the lowest rating, with juvenile institu- 
tions and juvenile parole slightly higher. 
Line workers are generally more favor- 
able toward most settings than other 
occupation groups. It is interesting that 
there appears to be little defensiveness 
about the accomplishments of the setting 
in which an individual is working. There 
is fairly general agreement on the low 
level of correctional accomplishments. 
This attitude is positive to the extent that 
it is a necessary forerunner to a willing- 
ness to permit and encourage change. 

A number of factors help explain the 
low ratings given to correctional agen- 
cies. Perhaps most important is the 
problem of goal emphasis. 

In each setting, “rehabilitating the 
individual so that he might become a 
productive citizen” is considered the 
number one goal now. But there are sharp 
differences, with adult institutions tend- 
ing to be seen as having a very different 
orientation from other settings. Over 
one in three correctional workers feel 
that “protecting society from crimes the 
offender might be committing” is cur- 
rently the most emphasized goal in these 
institutions. A sizable minority feel that 
“punishing the individual convicted of 
a crime” is the prime goal of adult 
institutions. 

Correctional personnel generally see 
other settings as having similar goals, 
with “rehabilitation” clearly most em- 
phasized and “protection” as a distant 
second. Neither “punishment” nor 
“changing community attitudes and con- 
ditions which contribute to crime and 
delinquency” (the fourth goal asked 



about) is considered primary by more 
than a very small percentage. 

In terms of what should be the goals 
of corrections, rehabilitation is still con- 
sidered the desired prime goal. However, 
the current secondary goal, generally 
considered to be “protection,” is dis- 
placed by “changing community atti- 
tudes and conditions.” There is clearly a 
strong desire for a shift in emphasis to 
greater community involvement in the 
correctional process. 

This shift is felt to be necessary be- 
cause correctional personnel are very 
much convinced that environmental fac- 
tors are major causes of criminal be- 
havior. True rehabilitation, they believe, 
requires equal attention to individual 
treatment of the offender and to influenc- 
ing and changing community patterns 
which create the conditions in which 
crime flourishes and reintegration of the 
offender becomes all but impossible. 

However, current emphases are con- 
sidered sharply different: 66 percent 
indicate that there is a great deal of treat- 
ment going on, and 28 percent that there 
is a great deal being done to influence the 
community. 

Less than three in ten believe past 
counseling efforts and attempts *o influ- 
ence the community have been very suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless, there is recogni- 
tion of their potential value and over- 
whelming sentiment for their increased 
use. 

For the offender re-entering society 
(as practically all do), community ac- 
ceptance is considered the major prob- 
lem. It is in this area that correctional 
personnel, in direct questioning, indicate 
that they are giving the least help to the 
offender. Little help is being given in 
other problem areas such as “finding « 
decent job” and “finding stable family 
and social relationships.” Correctional 
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personnel are frank to admit that, gen 
crally. the more serious the problem, 
the less effective they have been in 
finding a solution. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING CORRECTIONS 

How are programs to be improved? What 
can be done to improve the current situ- 
ation? There are a number of strands 
which can be woven together into the 
fabric of new programs. 

• A majority of correctional work- 
ers believe that the community 
must be more involved in the 
correctional process. 

• A majority do not believe that 
restraint is incompatible with 
rehabilitation. 

• A plurality support the increased 
use of probation and parole. 

These attitudes lead to strong support 
for more special community-oriented 
corrections programs — halfway houses, 
work release, furloughs. At the same 
time, there is a recognition that such 
programs face major difficulties— com- 
munity acceptance, lack of trained per- 
sonnel, lack of adequate funds. These 
are the problems which must be solved 
before these innovative programs will 
meet with real success. 

One approach to achieving community 
acceptance and involvement is through 
the employment of volunteeis in the 
correctional process. This resource ap- 
pears to be under-utilized. Just over one- 
third of correctional agencies now have 
volunteers working for them. In these 
agencies, there is a positive attitude to- 
ward the volunteers and support for their 
increased use. Where there are currently 
no volunteers, less than half of the per- 
sonnel would like to see them used. 

Volunteers are considered helpful in 
providing outside personal contact for 
offenders and performing routine tasks 
to relieve overworked professional per- 
sonnel. Their potential as a catalyst in 
the process of bringing corrections and 
the community closer together is recog- 
nized in only small measure. 

The use of ex-offenders as full-t»me 
correctional workers is rejected. Both 
the failure and the special problems of 
the correctional system are seen in this 
rejection. There are complaints, on the 
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one hand, that the ex-offender is a "bad 
influence.** "not reliable or trustworthy .** 
and often "too maladjusted" (i.c.. reha- 
bilitation has not been successful). On 
the other hand, there is a feeling that 
ex-offenders “are not equipped and lack 
knowledge" to work in corrections and 
“would not be trusted by the inmates" 
(the patient, simply because he has been 
treated, is not qualified to be the doctor). 

When the correctional personnel were 
asked to suggest changes in correctional 
programs, they emphasized: 

• More community-oriented pro- 
grams 

• More special treatment programs 

• Better education and training of 
staff 

• More limited caseloads 

What emerges most strongly from 
these results is this: The feeling that not 
enough has been accomplished in the 
past has not generated apathy or cyni- 
cism but rather an expectation and readi- 
ness to accept change and new programs. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
AS PREPARATION FOR 
CORRECTIONAL JOBS 

The median length of time correctional 
personnel have been in the field is 8.8 
years, ranging from a median of 16.4 
years for top and middle administrators 
to only 4.6 years for functional special- 
ists. Since the median age is 42.8 years, 
it can be roughly estimated that about 
half of all correctional personnel were 
over 30 when they entered corrections. 
This suggests that much of the education 
they received was directed toward other 
fields. Corrections was chosen after other 
areas had been explored. 

Aside from line workers, where over 
nine in ten have less than a college de- 
gree, sizable majorities in each job cate- 
gory have finished college. 

Bachelor’s degrees are mainly in the 
fields of sociology, education, and psy- 
chology; master’s degrees are predomi- 
nantly in social work, education and psy- 
chology. There are some sharp differ- 
ences by job type and by setting. 

Two striking aspects of this picture 
are; the low level of formal training all 
groups have had in corrections and crim- 
inology; and, for the administrators, the 
low level of training in business or public 
administration. 



While almost two out of three feel 
their formal training has been very help- 
ful in preparing them for their current 
job. there is a clear gap between degree 
areas and areas which would be most 
useful in corrections. Administrators 
believe there should be more formal 
emphasis on public administration and 
criminology or corrections, followed by 
psychology and sociology. Specialists 
feel more training in psychology would 
be helpful, followed by sociology and 
criminology. 

Because of the apparent late interest in 
corrections, in-service training must 
make up for formal education which was 
directed, in many cases, toward other 
areas. Just over half of those interviewed 
appear to have participated in in-service 
training programs in the last three years. 
Over six in ten of these individuals feel 
these programs have been very helpful. 

While both formal education and in- 
service training programs are considered 
worth while, work experience is still felt 
to be the most important element in job 
preparation and performance. 

However, in spite of the reliance on 
experience, correctional personnel are 
very willing to see new education and 
training programs set up and to look to 
outside resource personnel for their 
development. Both universities and pri- 
vate industry are felt to have much to 
contribute to improving correctional 
procedures and personnel. 

Only one in four indicate they are 
currently going to school or are in a 
training program. Although there is an 
expressed willingness to see more train- 
ing programs set up, clearly more must 
be done to convert this willingness to 
actual participation, especially in on-the- 
job training. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD 
CORRECTIONAL JOB AND AGENCY 

If the dissatisfaction with the accomplish- 
ments of the correctional field is paral- 
leled by personal discontent with the job, 
the atmosphere in which positive change 
can take place will be clouded. 

While there are some urgent problems 
in the job area which require keen at- 
' tention, correctional personnel generally 
express a high level of satisfaction with 
their employment. This satisfaction 
centers around the feeling that their jobs 
provide an opportunity for working with 
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and helping people, for seeing results and 
watching improvement, and that their 
work is interesting and challenging. 

A positive attitude did not prevent 
correctional personnel Horn expressing 
a number of things they dislike about 
their jobs. The complaints fall into four 
basic areas: 

• Too much work, inadequate or 
untrained staff, low budget 

• Failure to progress, inability to 
provide for offenders* needs 

• Disorganization, bad communica- 
tion 

• Low pay 

Questions designed to measure the gap 
between specific job needs and the pos- 
sibility of fulfillment of these needs were 
asked. 

Over all. the need for job security is 
most satisfied, while a chance for pro- 
motion. salary needs, and (except for 
administrators) an opportunity to influ- 
ence agency policy are least satisfied. 

The problems of slow advancement, 
relative lack of influence, and low pay 
arc big drawbacks. They suggest that 
too many correctional personnel feel 
stymied and ineffective, unable to make 
their voices heard or unable to move up 
in the organization. As much as possible, 
personnel policies should be improved in 
these areas. 

A large majority feel their agency is 
“flexible and permissive” rather than 
“strict and unyielding.” There is also a 
sense that personnel have sufficient free- 
dom and opportunity to work indepen- 
dently in their agency and that decisions 
are usually made at the proper level. 



In addition to this positive altitude 
toward the agency, over eight in ten of 
supervisory personnel and almost seven 
in ten of non super v isory personnel feel 
that most employees in their setting arc 
doing a good job. 

Supervisors also receive positive 
ratings. They are most highly regarded 
for keeping their promises, being fair, 
and backing up their people. They receive 
the lowest rating for making prompt de 
cisions. letting employees know what is 
going on. and helping stafT members get 
promotions. As already noted, these last 
two arc job needs which correctional 
personnel feel arc least satisfied in their 
chosen field. 

On balance, there is little doubt that 
the great majority view their job. their 
supervisor, and their agency in a favor- 
able light. Over eight in ten (86 percent) 
are planning to make their careers in 
corrections. As one would expect, they 
tend to want to remain within their area 
of specialization— administrators and 
supervisors in administration, specialists 
in treatment, and line workers in the 
custodial area. 

Less than one in six indicate that 
“many at their level” are leaving the cor- 
rectional field. The main reasons cited 
for individuals leaving are economic— 
"low pay'” and “lack of advancement 
possibilities.” 

Correctional personnel emerge as 
highly motivated and dedicated individ- 
uals who are dissatisfied with what they 
have accomplished in helping the 
offender and who are ready for and open 
to new programs and procedures. For the 



most part, they arc sa* sfied with their 
jobs and agencies. The uim areas in this 
picture arc their discontent with salaries, 
channels of communication, and. most 
important, slow advancement procc 
durcs. Too often, it appears, they feci 
blocked by overly bureaucratic organiza 
tion. If these areas of dissatisfaction are 
not corrected, the whole picture can 
eventually deteriorate. Improvement in 
correctional programs will then become 
increasingly difficult to achieve. 

It should be pointed out that it is ex 
tremely difficult to make neat attitudinal 
divisions between the different occupa- 
tion groups and between the different 
settings. Generally on a scale which runs 
from progressive to conservative, the 
order w'ould be as follows: 

Occupation Croups - Administrators 
most progressive, supervisors and special- 
ists clustered in the middle, and line workers 
most conservative. 

Sellings — Juvenile field agencies most 
progressive, juvenile institutions and adult 
field agencies in the middle, and adult insti- 
tutions most conservative. 

But one must treat these positions with 
a good deal of caution. An individual's 
attitude is determined by a myriad of 
factors— job setting. length of service, 
age. race. sex. education, region of the 
country, previous experience, family 
status, and other elements. The relative 
influence of each of these factors will 
vary depending on the area of concern 
being discussed. 

The divisions made by occupation and 
setting provide a rough and useful guide 
to differential attitudinal positions. It 
must be realized that the true picture is 
considerably more complex. 



USING THE TABLES IN THIS REPORT 

Unless otherwise indicated, the tables in this report are based on the total 
sample of persons interviewed. Breakdowns of the sample according to 
occupation, setting, and education are shown above and in the Appendix. 



